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in the best position to guide and ^ 
The parents recognize in him a moral aid m the education 
of their child, and reverence him all the more, that hi s 
position and income are determined by the Council 0 f 
Education. The connection between teacher and pupil i s 
not that of employer and employed but of instructor and 
scholar, and the parents are guaranteed the services of the 
most capable, disinterested and best qualified set of men 
who, without fear or favour, or respect of persons, devote 
themselves to the education of their children. 

Let us hope that this ideal is nearer than it seems 
Perhaps, as Dr. Abbott says, parents have allowed them- 
selves to become lax, because some schools are so much 
better. Certainly that there is a growing sense of respon- 
sibility is shewn by the fact, that some parents are beginning 
to doubt the wisdom of making their duties over to the 
heads of boarding schools and to recognise, as a drawback 
to the boarding school system, that it withdraws children 
from the personal care and supervision of their parents. 
The thing to be aimed at has been well described by cor- 
respondents of Parents’ Review as “co-operation between 
parents and teachers on the ground that both are engaged 
‘in the same work— that of moulding the character, of 
cultivatmg, quickening and directing the powers of the 

V ' * 1 P resent there is, I believe, no periodic invited 

channel of communication between teacher and parent. The 

removal r f^° rt ^ Sent ' 10me but *t needs no reply. The 
the ascerM° m T* C &5S t0 another is also effected without 
object if r C ° nsent of the parent who is obliged to 
thereby platlv 6 ^ after and not before the event, 
authorities are imt' agreed ° ^Tf ^ h ° me a " d SCh ° 01 

pupils would be A' acbno wedged appreciation, and 
tracted.'-X^ be " efitted b y the personal attention at- 

1 Zt L T™' N ° Vember > 1 ^90- 

teachers, and T sh Ti ^ In direction must come from 

teachers would worulit V6ry glad if the P - N - E - U - and 

of > and the benefit %ether to s P re ad the idea of the need 

continuity between the C sr n h en i ed ° n the child & reater 

school and the home. 

Isabel Baynes. 
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BUT now we must turn to the other means besides instruction 
which are at the disposal of the educator, in guiding the child 
in the true formation of his character. Instruction by itself 
is not enough, for as we have said, to know what is right is 
mot necessarily to do what is right, and mornl principles cire 
of value only so far as they are put into practice. Thus it is 
clear that the end of education is secured only when the 
children are trained to do what is right, and not simply 
taught to know what is right. As we have already seen, in 
the practice of duty the idea of duty becomes not only clearer, 
but stronger, more fiir-reaching, and more fruitful in action. 
Hence a truly moral education must regulate the conduct of 
the children, and must regard this regulation as of the very 


first importance. 

Now, conduct may be influenced in two ways — from without 
or from within. The former is most appropriate!} called 
Government, and the latter Discipline. \\ hen conduct is 
influenced from without, the action itself is conti oiled, but it 
may be controlled in opposition to the will of the actor. In 
such an action, no matter how “right it may be objectne ) 
— /.<?., no matter how exactly it may conform to the common 
and accepted standard of good conduct there is no mora 
It is not the free act of the actor; he has yielde to coi 
pulsion outwardly, but his heart may be full o ltte ™ 
and rebellion because he has been compelled ^o to ) 

Of course, it may not be so. and usually m 
where mutual love prevails it is not so. ie con 

is then accepted more re ^' y in ‘ h ^VneS“ kindness 
in the superior wisdom and in u e- , . 

and affection of the one who exercises t ic L G ther- 
that though the child would still, if he «>u^ * ^ 
wise, vet he feeU no resentment at tn 
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. rc ise In such a case the government i s 

a regret ff ' discipline, for though the will of the child is not 
merging into - 1 jf _ t were no compulsion would be 

di ^dCfcure .te desired co„duce_yet there is begins * 
Tbe felt an indirect influence, in that there is arising a 
disposition to acquiesce in the form in which the government 


• exercised And this disposition grows stronger till govern- 
ment passes entirely into discipline. Now, m the strict sense 
in which I wish to use the word, discipline signifies the direct 
influence of the parent or other educator upon the child’s 
will. In discipline the motives to action are regulated, and 
there is, therefore, no need to control the action itself. I n 
other words, discipline leads the child to identify his will 
with the moral law, whilst government merely imposes this 
law upon him in the form of commands. But, as I have tried 
to show, duty throughout childhood retains much of this 
external nature, and only loses it gradually as maturity is 
approached. It follows then that government will last 
throughout youth; but it will, if it is doing its work well, 
become less and less in amount, for it will merge more and 
more into discipline. It is the latter only which is directly 
educative. “The business of education,” says Herbart, “only 
begins after government has done its work.” By this he 
does not mean that we cannot begin to educate till we have 
ceased to govern, bar from it. We begin to educate from 
the \ery fiist. What he does mean is that it is only in pro- 
portion as we are able to influence the wills of the children, 
at we are reallj directly training their characters. We 
H U , t not sat i s fied to merely control the outer conduct — 
maj e simply to raise up a number of “ whited sepulchres.” 
ofjir re ^ arcia ^ sucdl control as merely a means to the end 
full commir 1 0Ugh the S radual formation oi a power- 
just in nronf 1 p 1 ^ °* dut y- Thus government is successful 
continually moreand’ * beCOmes unnecessary. It passes 

itself is also successful??? disci P line = and disci P h " e 
needful. For we n |T w ^ en it gradually ceases to be 

train them to be s? t0 tbe c h ddren f° r life ! we are t0 
to become moral h?'^ C,laracters 5 we are to lead them on 
trul y virtuous. Bm? eS; WC are to aid them in becoming 
^ ree > i.e. , whose -mt« & ° n ^ ' S tnd y virtuous who is truly 
are truly the outcome of his own 
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personality, are determined by himself and not by accidental 
circumstances. Our training, therefore, is not successful 
unless it prepares the children to stand morally alone 

Not only the possibility but the necessity for both 
government and discipline are found in the fact which has 
been already alluded to, that the child is a bundle of 
tendencies and impulses— some good and some bad, though 
the former undoubtedly preponderate. To think the opposite 
—as did the Port Royalists— is to make education so tragic 
a work that one might well shrink from undertaking it. 
The work undoubtedly is serious because of its vast 
importance, but it is hopeful. This we must insist on; 
the true educator can never be a pessimist. Education 
is a hopeful work, because the child’s tendencies to good are 
numerous and relatively strong. Even when the little child 
does wrong it is generally through ignorance, thought- 
lessness, or mere blind impulsiveness. That is to say, his 
naughty acts are not generally morally wrong, for they are 
not done with a wrong motive ; they can scarcely be said 
to be the outcome of his will, for really he has as yet but 
the germs of will. No doubt, even in very early infancy, 
repression is needed, or bad acts done at first through 
ignorance become habitual, and their re-action on the mind 
of the child is to cultivate selfishness, and thus to make 
dead against the growth of morality. One must not say 
that the time for government and repression of bad conduct 
will arrive only when the child is old enough to understand 
why an act is wrong. This would be, ot course, to neglect 
altogether the formation of habit, and the influence that 
habits have upon desires and motives, io allow a bad 
habit to be formed is a piece of the greatest possible 
cruelty to a child, though it is frequently done, through 
an intended but utterly mistaken kindness. ^ e mast 
remember that constant repetition of any act necessari y 
establishes a habit. Direct repression, then, of un esira 
acts is necessary, and that from the veiy first, 
cannot leave a blank. In every case the best " a T 
eradicate an evil is to cultivate the opposite g°° • ’ 

perhaps generally, this is sufficient; insistence on the go 
habit leaves no room for the bad, which therefore c o 
better still, the formation of the good habit anticipa ei> 1 ‘ 
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which, therefore, never comes into existence. But frequently, 
when a bad habit has commenced, both repression and substitu- 
tion of another course of conduct are necessary. In all this, of 
course, we have government, but we should try and make 
it discipline too, by giving the child a motive to avoid the 
forbidden act, and to do that which is commended. 

But we are told by some fervent educational reformers that 
all this is very antiquated ; that discipline alone is necessary, 
and that all government is undue repression of the indi- 
viduality of the child. Were it so none would oppose 
government more strenuously than I would, for the indi- 
viduality of each child is, in my eyes, a sacred thing. But 
what is its true individuality, or its true nature, for we may 
use the two terms here as synonymous r Surely not the im- 
perfect, unformed, chaotic consciousness with which the child 
enters life. Is it not rather the end than the beginning of its 
true development r And if so, whatever helps the child on 
the path of true development— i.e., whatever aids the forma- 
tion in him of the best character possible to him — makes for 
his individuality and by no means represses it. Some 
persons talk as if a child’s individuality were shown only in 
hi* faults, both of disposition and of conduct, or at least as 
if those faults should be cherished and developed equally 
with his good qualities. So we are told that education is a 
drawing out of all that is in the child. No, I must reply, it 

andlvM “ c aining Up ° f the child > the drawing out 
and development of all that is good in him, but the rooting 

the chiWren aS .V P ° SS ^ ’ ° f ^ that is batL For thft sake of 

growth of the good'seed i™^ pr0mote in ever Y wa Y the 

» 'he rooting L ofZtZs Z C °‘ ,diti0n ° f ^ 

repress the first -r dres ‘ “ s nece ssary to avoid or to 

f -n, an, fir thin purpose 

Young children n exercise of authority — is needful, 

for the stapTe ' " ^ Wh °'7 led b y moral suasion, 

control their conduct” theU " Wllls are to ° immature to 
co-operates with disrinr lrm government helps them, and so 
influence upon the m a- 1 ' 16 ’ ln tbat d gives the educator’s 
efficacious in the Drri °i U ^ tbe children a chance to be 
'mpulsiveness of the 1 vn 00 ®’°°d conduct. The blind 
his conduct mnct v. . must b e curbed and restrained, 

and made consistent, or what 


his conduct must- T" ^ m ’ 
must be regulated 
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chance is there for the development in him of any idea of a 
moral law ? I he \ ery fact that duty appeals to everyone 
first as an external law is the sufficient warrant for the 
exercise of government in educating the young. 

Of course the government must be founded on mutual 
sympathy. A government which rests merely upon superior 
physical force, which finds its sanctions entirely in the fear of 
punishment, is a' government of fear and terrorism — a true 
tyranny. Such a government may succeed in regulating out- 
ward acts for a time, but the will of the child is likely to be in a 
state of chronic opposition to the will of the parent, and when 
that is the case it is obvious that the government is not prepar- 
ing the way for discipline. Far from it, indeed ; for the more a 
government of simple might is exercised, the more necessity 
there is not only for its continuance but for the enlargement 
of its scope. Mutual trust and sympathy must, therefore, 
pervade the family if the government of the parents is to 
fulfil its educative purpose. And to sympathy and trust 
must be added authority on the one side and respect and 
obedience on the other. But the children will only continue 
as they grow older to really, and in their secret hearts, ac- 
knowledge the true superiority of a parent, when they teel 
that he is really superior to them in character and in know- 
ledge. The parent must be an embodied ideal to his childien 
if he would win from them that true sympathetic respect 


hich will lead to their acceptance ot his commands as g°° 
id wise, and so to their gradual adoption oi the prmciples 
hich underlie those commands as rules ot t ieii 

itermined conduct. k p 

In the next place, the family governmen must .be 

isolutely just. This is all essential, for as Charl 
11s us in his Great Expectations “In 1 ^ 

i which children have their existence, _> ° be 

lely perceived and so finely felt as injustice. ^ ^ 

ily small injustice that the child can c r0 cking-horse 

did is small and its world is small, and l ^ rocL ^ 

ands as many hands high, accon nig children are 

aned Irish hunter.” Nor is it not only because ch ^ 

iry keen to notice and resent paren ts cannot co- 

iutual sympathy between them a government must 

cist until it — but also because tl 
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he a tvoe to the children of the purity and all pervading 
character of the moral law, that it must be the embodiment 
r . incdce is the basis of all social morality. 


of justice, for justice is t , 

But if the government is just, then there will be equality of 

treatment of all the children— or in other words, an entire 
absence of favouritism. Equality of treatment, however, 


is not synonymous with sameness of treatment. This latter, 
indeed would often violate all principles of justice, as it would* 
take account only of isolated acts, and would omit all reference 
to the general course of conduct of the different children. Justice 
is not satisfied when a child who is habitually careless and 
disobedient is placed on the same footing as one who is really 
trying to do right and whose general conduct is good. So 
that if two such children should commit the same offence, yet 
justice would not be met by meting out to them identical 
punishments. To be really just the parent must show that 
he appreciates all honest efforts to do well, and that he 
values and esteems those who make such efforts more than 
those who do not, though he does not love them more, or 
desire their good more than that of the most careless 
member of the family. The desire for equality of treatment, 
therefore, must not lead us to a rigid uniformity of dealing* 
wnh isolated acts ; we must not separate the acts from the 
tL must alwa y s bear in mind the general conduct of 

n .• , ’ aS as die circumstances under which any 

Z a S PkCe - N ° r need we fear > 1 tWnk, that 

by the chil ° r lv ^JS e ^ce of treatment will not be appreciated 
fusti f e F r 1 " th ° Se diver £ en cies are dictated by a 

course of instruction will J ^ ^ moreover ’ our general 

that justice is ^ Ve man y opportunities of showing* 

^ " ,hat at sisht might 
that the children should treatm ent. But it is essential 
difference of treatme reco gmze the justice of every such 
Purpose of our 'rover 1 ' ° r ’ ev * dent ly> as far as the educative 
appears unjust as jf itr^? 1 ^° es ’ ^ is as much a failure if it 
secure this, but we m* J ^ t ! n j ust> We must be careful to 
^cognize the reason for niff ° * by leadin g th e children to 
e easter, the rough anrl r Grences treatment, and not by 
1 er ences. Justice ale ^ aci y, method of abolishing all such 
“ a ' b ° that the family govern- 
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ment should be consistent. The laws shm.1,1 k, r , 
should be inviolate. What is Z m , T ^ 

to-morrow ; there must be no vacillation in the governrnem 
due to the caprices or the convenience* r.f crnment 

For if there be such uncertainty and change" n^Tly 
is disobedience directly fostered, but the idea of the necessd tv 
and universality of the law of duty cannot be formed. Y 

In the next place the government must be rational for 
only a rational government is truly moral. And b v a 
rational government I mean one which the parent can justify 
to himself or to any other rational adult. But this does not 
involve that the rationality of the parent’s commands must 
in every case be manifest to even the youngest child. At 
first the child’s obedience must be, to some extent at any 
rate, blind. No doubt, as he gets old enough to understand 
the reason for the parent’s commands, that reason should be 
simply and plainly pointed out to him. But this explanation 
should never degenerate into argument. To treat any 
command as a matter of discussion between parent and child 
is to simply abolish in the child’s mind the true idea of law 
altogether. One must be patient. A steady insistence of 
the uniform recognition of the law of duty will gradually lead 
the child to accept that law as the guiding principle of his life, 
a principle necessary because universal — that is, determined by 
the very nature of humanity, and not contingent upon his 
own desires or wishes. The appreciation of the reasonable- 
ness of the law will thus come at last, and then it will be a 
real and not a merely apparent appreciation. 

And next I would say, the parent should not make the family 
government too minute and continuous. If we make rules tor 
every moment and act of life, and if — as is necessary to 
secure the observance of such minute and multitudinous 
rules — we keep the children under constant supervision, we 
hinder the development of their wills, and hence, we d irectl_\ 
train weak and vacillating personalities. As Herbart says . 
“ They who grow up merely passive, as obedient children, 
have no character when they are released from supervision. 
If we would have our children ready to play their part man- 
fully in the world, we must early train them to be active 
agents. And such training is only possible when we give 
them abundance of opportunity to act on tlieii own initiative. 
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t" "id point out how important it is that the 
And lastly 1 not b e simply negative. It is too 

family governmen - ter 0 f commandments and laws to lay 
much the general c ^ ^ ^ This is apt to lead to the idea 
down what one . jn sinip ly abstaining from doing wrong; 
that morality cons . ^ q{ vice< It is not such a bloodless, 

that virtue is m odness t hat we wish to implant in 

negative, c0 " u rhildr en. We want to make them realize 
the minds o ^ . g a real stri f e against evil, not a mere 
that the J" of it . that virtue is the active and diligent 

attempt to reach a higher and nobler level than that at which 
they now are, not the mere endeavour to avoid becoming 
worse. And this idea must be implanted from the very first. 
The family laws must not merely forbid, they must enjoin. 
«Do this ” should be in the code, at least as often as 
“ Refrain from this.” Indeed, every rule should, if possible, 
be expressed in a positive form. Let us not be satisfied 
with forbidding the fault, let us demand the active virtue. 
To do this is in harmony with the child’s nature. For that 
nature is essentially active ; the child loves to do. Let us, 
therefore, avail ourselves of this and give him something 
positive to do. It is the doing right, and not the mere 
abstaining from doing wrong, which cultivates the idea of 
duty, and gradually developes the moral hero. 

Family government conducted on these principles is bound 
to be not only a condition essential to the exercise of true 
discipline, but a valuable aid to it ; for such government 
makes it easy for the children to give effect to good resolves 
and difficult to carry out wrong impulses. It, therefore, 
merges more and more into that direct influence on motive 
which I call discipline. 

Of this, time permits me to say but a very few words. 
hiefl\ I would point out that true discipline is not mere 
emotional influence. It is easy to rouse the emotions, but 
J 1 , ? Ct c ^ etenr| ined by them is of an impulsive character, 

emof ^ n °i t ’ theref ° re ’ great moral worth - No doubt the 
life an f AS> ' an * m P ortan t part in our mental and moral 

moral conduct'^r ™ USt n0t neglect them - But U ’ Uly 

Emotion If determ,n ed by reason, not by emotion, 

moral value t> 6 P resent to give to an act its higher 
ut the emotion depends on, and follows, t e 
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idea of what is to be done ; it does not give rise 
idea. True will is seen in the striving after a definite^ 
chosen end ; and the cho.ce of both ends and means is The 
work of reason. The idea of the end to be reached is the 
motive for the conduct. Discipline aims, therefore at 
setting before the children ideas of high and noble e'nds 
Feeling should be roused in support of those ends bui 
it should take the form rather of deep and quiet interest 
than of emotional excitement. 

Thus, discipline is largely influence on thought. And this 
influence should be continuous. The idea of the parent’s 
approval or disapproval should be constantly with the child 
as a deep rooted, if vaguely apprehended, standard of con- 
duct. For the aim of discipline is to lead to the willing 
acceptance of duty by the child. But duty is ever with us; 
the will is always finding scope for its exercise, either in 
harmony with, or in opposition to, duty. Discipline must, 
consequently, be equally continuous. It is very little use to 
influence a child’s will now and again ; that kind of spas- 
modic discipline can never lead to the organization of a 
settled and consistent character. 

And lastly, let us notice that as duty is relative to the 
ability of the child, so also is discipline. Its aim is to grad- 
ually lead the child to act from the highest of all possible 
motives. But we must remember that this cannot be attained 
all at once. The young child cannot act from the disinter- 
ested love of virtue ; simply because such a conception is 
entirely beyond him. True discipline does not attempt to 
appeal throughout to the highest conceivable motives, but to 
the highest available motives. If it succeeds in leading the 
child to consistently follow the highest he can see, that 
highest will, little by little, become higher. Discipline 
becomes unreal when reasons for conduct are put beioie the 


immature child, which can only appeal to the mature adult, 
long practised in realizing good and noble thoughts. Make 
haste slowly” must be our motto in discipline, as in the use 
°1 all other educative means; so only, can we stcure 
reality in the moral progress of our children; so only tan 
We avoid turning' out mere pretentious shams, so only, in 
brief, can we attain the one ultimate end of education. 


